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The other day I saw a piece about 
a new idea in public housing: 

“Cedartown, Georgia was officially 
acknowledged to have made public 
housing history this month as an en- 
tourage of Public Housing Adminis- 
tration VIP’s converged on the city 
(population around 10,000) for the 
unveiling of the first scattered-site 
low-rent operation to have been com- 
pleted in the nation. What they saw: 
20 houses—not a project—on seven 
sites. 

. said [PHA Commissioner] 
Charles E. Slusser of the pioneering 
undertaking: ‘I felt very proud of 
what I saw here today. Our project 
may well set the trend in future pub- 
lic housing . 

. more—the Cedartown experi- 
ment was designed to test out an- 
other of Commissioner Slusser’s theo- 
rit: that prefabrication has a place 
in public housing.” 

A LITTLE MORE THAN 20 YEARS 
aco, back in 1935 or 1936, the In- 
diana State Planning Board sponsored 
an experiment in public housing. It 
found a condemned house, got a pri- 
vate wrecker to tear it down, per- 
suaded the owner of the lot to give a 
long-time ground lease to the city, and 
erected a two-unit prefab dwelling on 
the lot. Then they got the county 
welfare agency to house a couple of 
needy families in it. 

The experimental prefab building 
cost more than the planning board 
had expected to pay, but they were 
able to scrounge the extra money. 
They had estimated construction to 
cost $900—$450 a dweiling unit. As 
I recall it, they eventually paid 


$1,200, or $600 for each two-bedroom 
unit. 


Ideas - Ahead - of - Their - Time 
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However, the Indiana experiment 
didn’t catch on. I think it was only 
used for six or eight years and then 
got washed away in some civic project 
or other. 

I don’t relate these two incidents 
to take away any glory from Cedar- 
town and Mr. Slusser or PHA. In- 
stead, I offer them as an illustration 
of the futility of the idea-ahead-of- 
its-time. 

Another idea-ahead-of-its-time of 
the same era was the snub-nosed 
Chrysler automobile of 1932—which 
nearly wrecked the company. The 
basic design in that early car was not 
really acceptable to the public until 
about 1953 or 1954. 

The League of Nations was cer- 
tainly an idea-ahead-of-its-time. It is 
still touch-and-go as to whether the 
United Nations is also ahead of its 
time. 

We cannot tell yet whether the 
Cedartown experiment will set th: 
pattern for social housing. It is a 
good idea, a logical idea; it should 
be copied. But it is no better and no 
more logical in Cedartown in 1958 
than it was in Indiana in 1936. The 
chances of acceptance are improved 
now, though, because at least it is 22 
years closer to its proper time of 
appearance. 

When you get to thinking about the 
timing of the appearance of ideas, 
you can see the source of a lot of the 
trouble we have in planning. It is 
quite likely that much of the outcry 
against long hair, ivory towers, and 
dreamers in planning has been caused 
by planners championing _ ideas- 
ahead-of-their-time. 

Yet the very nature of planning is 
such that proposals must be acted 
upon ahead of time. 
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Take the chronology of a simple 
undertaking—say the first public arti- 
ficial ice skating rink in a middle 
latitude city. The planner sees a 
need for the rink because he knows 
the popularity of ice skating for all 
age groups and he foresees the grow- 
ing demand for recreation facilities. 

THE PUBLIC WILL RESIST because: 
(1) local winters are not reliable 
producers of natural ice skating; (2) 
it looks like a frill and costs money; 
and (3) it is now April—spring— 
and who is interested in ice skating 
anyway when the dogwood is in 
blossom? 

Now figure the timetable. The best 
the planner should hope for is to con- 
vince the city council of the need for 
the ice rink within a year after he 
starts talking about it. It will take 
another year to get authorization and 
the rink constructed. Because it is 
bad to underdesign, the planner 
should calculate a rink that would at 
least have capacity enough to meet 
the neighborhood demand for five 
years. 

All this adds up to seven years. 
Today the planner must start advo- 
cating a project that will not hit peak 
efficiency and use for seven years. 

With a seven-year lead for a small 
project, the planner is not taking 
much risk of pushing an idea-ahead- 
of-its-time. But the illustration is an 
exceedingly mild one of the advance 
calculations the planner has to make. 
Most of his plans by their very nature 
must be for much longer advance 
periods. They are just that much 
more likely to be considered ideas- 
ahead-of-their-time, and to be re- 
jected. 


This also may explain why plan 
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Editorial—continued 


commissions and staffs that spend all 
their energy on repairing current 
municipal maladjustments and doing 
nothing to prepare for the future are 
likely to be best accepted by the 
public. In solving only current prob- 
lems, you are less likely to come up 
with ideas-ahead-of-their-time. You 
are also less likely to make any last- 
ing contribution to the good health 
of your city. 

At the same time, it is foolish to 
come up with nothing but fine ad- 
vance schemes, no matter how good 
and right and logical they might be. 
Neither you nor your ideas will be 
accepted, and you don’t even have 
the saving grace of having cleaned 
up any of yesterday’s mistakes. 

The really successful planning op- 
eration is one in which it is possible 
to time proposals so that they see 
the light of day at precisely the 
earliest moment at which they can be 
accepted by the public. Knowing 
what this moment is requires a high 
order of intelligence and probably a 


higher order of luck. (DOH) 
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More planners and experts in re- 
lated fields have accepted invitations 
to participate in the program for the 
1958 ASPO National Planning Con- 
ference to be held in Washington 
May 18 through 22. 

A session that was not listed in the 
preliminary program—on a proposed 
department of urban affairs in the 
federal government—has been added 
to those scheduled. 

Raymond J. Spaeth. vice-president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
will be on the panel for the session 
on the urban university and its set- 
ting. 

Jack Meltzer. Chicago planning 
consultant, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the session on urban re- 
newal case studies and among the 
speakers will be Lewis Kitchen, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri realtor. 

The research in planning session 
will have Joseph Intermaggio, project 
director for the committee on urban 
research of the Highway Research 
Board as chairman, and Chester Rap- 
kin of the Institute for Urban Studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania as 
one of the panelists. 

John D. McLucas, zoning admin- 
istrator in Denver, will be the chair- 
man of the session on zoning admin- 
istration. Eric Carlson, director of 
the Inter-American Housing and 
Planning Center in Bogota, Colombia. 
will be a speaker at the session on 
urban planning in Latin America. 


Members’ Registration Fee 

Members whose dues are paid up 
pay only a $5 registration fee for the 
conference. All members will receive 
cards indicating their paid-up mem- 
bership shortly after May 1, which 
they should bring with them to the 
conference. The ASPO staff will have 
records available at the conference 
showing all paid-up memberstips 
through May 10, but checking the 
records will require additional time 
at the registration desk that can be 
avoided if members bring their cards. 

If a membership payment is re- 
ceived in the ASPO office after May 
10, a record of it will not be avail- 
able at the conference. In such cases, 
delegates will have to pay the $10 fee 
charged nonmembers, and upon veri- 
fication of the membership payment 
after the conference $5 of the regis- 
tration fee will be returned to the 
delegate. 

Meanwhile, members are again 
urged to send advance registration 





Conference Program Additions 


cards to the ASPO office and to make 
their hotel reservations at once. 


Job Market 

A list of jobs in planning and re- 
lated fields currently available will be 
distributed at the conference Job 
Market session, to be held Sunday, 
May 18 at 2:30 p.m. (Last year’s 
list included some 200 jobs.) Instead 
of the brief listing for each job used 
previously, this year the May 15 issue 
of Joss In PLANNING will be distrib- 
uted to all delegates at the conference, 
as well as to those on the regular 
membership mailing list. 

Ads in the May 15 issue will be 
the standard length of not more than 
60 words, not including the name of 
the representative of the advertiser 
if one will be at the conference for 
personal interviews. The charge for 
an ad will be the regular $10 for each 
job, with a second free listing in any 
issue of Joss IN PLANNING within six 
months. If an advertiser already has 
listed a job once, he may use the May 
15 issue for his second listing. 

A form for requisitioning an ad in 
the May 15 issue and naming a rep- 
resentative who will be on hand for 
personal interviews at the conference 
will be mailed with the April 1 issue 
of Joss IN PLanninc. Copies may 
also be obtained from the ASPO 
office. 

Deadline for requisitioning an ad 
in the May 15 issue is May 5. 

Employers are invited to partici- 
pate in the Job Market session even 
if they do not wish jobs included in 
the list. Space will be provided for 
all interviewers, and a bulletin byurd 
is provided for posting notices. The 
advantage of the job ad is that the 
complete list of jobs will be distrib- 
uted to both members and others at 
the conference, and also to the ASPO 
membership. 

Job seekers are urged to bring with 
them brief summaries of their train- 
ing and experience. 


Planning School Alumni 

Planning school alumni who wish to 
meet during the conference are also 
again reminded that the ASPO office 
will reserve a room for their use on 
Tuesday May 20 at 8 p.m. if they 
notify ASPO headquarters. 


Philadelphia Field Trip 
Detailed information on the Phila- 
delphia post-conference field trip has 
been mailed out, along with hotel 
reservation cards for Philadelphia. 
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What once was the tourist court or 
cabin or motor inn and now is widely 
known as the motel may also soon 
lose that identity as an accommoda- 
tion for both motorist and motor car. 
It is fast becoming a “horizontal 
hotel” in the grand manner. 

The motel business grew from a 
postwar infant to an estimated $1.3 
billion giant in 1957. The number 
of motel units went up by about 50 
per cent between 1951 and 1957—to 
more than 1.5 million; more than 
6.000 motels were built in 1956 and 
1957; and some sources say there are 
now more motels than hotels in the 
country. And all this in the face 
of predictions in 1954 and 1955 that 
motels had reached the “saturation 
point;” that the “boom days are over 
for the roadside innkeepers.” 

Reasons for the phenomenal 
growth of the business have been 
given as the expansion of automobile 
ownership. more paid vacations, the 
long weekend. For the motel is no 
longer merely an overnight stopping- 
off place for long-distance travelers. 
City dwellers use nearby out-of-town 
motels as weekend resorts for their 
families; others vacation at resort- 
motels on a longer basis. Out-of- 
towners use intown hotel-motels as 
headquarters for business and vaca- 
tion trips. 

The appeal of the motel over the 
hotel is the convenience to the motor- 
ist in parking at the door, economies 
in garage, tips, and incidentals, and 
the newness and modern design of 
many of the buildings. 

But most important to planners’ 
interests are the change in location 
and the change in size and facilities 
offered. Motels are no longer exclu- 
sively roadside inns; they have moved 
into both big and small cities as 
motel-hotels. In fact, in some cities, 
hotel owners are building motels next 
door to their hotels. 

And both in and out of cities many 
have become glamor spots with the 
addition of restaurants. bars, swim- 
ming pools, recreation areas, and 
other resort and hotel facilities. An 
example of the new breed of hori- 
zontal hotel is the one shown right, 
located on the outskirts of a southern 
city. 

The results of the two main 
changes in motels are problems of 
traffic, lighted signs. noise. all-night 
operations, and other nuisances: and 
a need for considerably more land for 
physical plants. With these has come 
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The Motel Becomes A Horizontal Hotel 


controversy over what zone a motel 
belongs in in a city. 

The question arises as to whether 
they belong in any kind of a residence 
zone. Most planning and zoning ex- 
perts believe that motels—like hotels 
—do not belong in residence zones, 
even though apartments and apart- 
ment hotels are permitted in some 
multi-family districts. Motels gener- 
ate different kinds of traffic and nui- 
sances. However, if hotels are per- 
mitted in a high-density residence 
zone. a case can be made for permit- 
ting motels there also. Those who 
would prohibit motels in residence 
zones consider them commercial uses 
and that they should be permitted in 
commercial and districts 
only. 

The Chicago zoning ordinance. for 
instance, which went into effect in 
July 1957, does not permit motels in 
residence districts. They are permit- 
ted uses in restricted and general 
service districts. in general central 
business districts, in restricted and 
general commercial districts. and in 
commercial-manufacturing districts. 

In recent years a nuumber of court 
cases have come up as a result of 
motel location. 

In a New Jersey case decided in 


business 








1955 (Pierro v. Baxendale), the 
state’s Supreme Court ruled that de- 
nial of a building permit for a 27- 
unit motel in a multiple-family resi- 
dential district of Palisades Park was 
valid. The borough in which Pali- 
sades Park is located had an ordi- 
nance prohibiting motels in any part 
of the borough. But in another New 
Jersey case (Schermer v. Fremar 
Corp.), the superior court held that 
a motel in a dwelling C zone in Mar- 
gate City was a permissible use, since 
the court considered that a motel is a 
hotel. 

At about the same time, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals held that a 
motel cannot be considered an apatt- 
ment building and cannot be built in 
an apartment zone (Parrish v. New- 
bury). 

The Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court in 1955 upheld construc- 
tion of a motel in a single-family 
residence zone in Gloucester (Burn- 
ham v. Board of Appeals of Glou- 
cester). The zoning ordinance speci- 
fically permits motels and _ trailer 
camps in single-family residence 
districts. 

More recently, in Johnson County. 
Kansas, the board of county commis- 
sioners amended the zoning ordinance 
for Mission Township to permit re- 
zoning of a residence A district to 








This cross-breed of motel-hotel-resort, but known as a motel, includes such 
facilities as three restaurants plus a coffee shop and a box-lunch service for 
departing travelers; swimming pool, lounge terraces, shuffleboard courts; a 
liquor store; gift shop; key club; beauty salon; covered outdoor corridors. 
Guests can rent suites with kitchens and service bars; a penthouse suite; or 
“cabana suites” near the swimming pool. 
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Nonconforming Uses 


The Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas held in a case reviewed in 
the March issue of ZONING 
Dicest that a nonconforming 
use may be eliminated and that 
two years is a reasonable time 
within which to accomplish it. 
In this case the property was an 
automobile wrecking yard with 
$18,000 worth of improvements. 

The decision is one of 31 re- 
viewed in the current ZONING 
Dicest, a monthly report of 
zoning cases heard by appellate 
courts. Subscription rates will 
be given by ASPO upon request. 

In other cases summarized in 
the issue: 

A North Carolina court held 
extraterritorial zoning valid. 

The Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan held that a residential zone 
is a reasonable classification 
along a major highway. 

A court held that a minimum 
lot area provision in a zoning 
ordinance is valid. 

Another court held that the 
city did not come into equity 
with “clean hands” because it 
had failed to object to similar 
violations of an ordinance in 
the same neighborhood, and 
therefore could not obtain an 
injunction against the party 
involved. 

An appeal bond was required 
of a municipality, although it 
is not customary. 

A pharmacy was held to be 
an accessory use in a residential 
district. 











Motels—Continued 


retail business B to permit the use of 
land for a motel. The state Supreme 
Court upheld the rezoning (Hille- 
brand v. Board of Commissioners of 
Johnson County). 

To help solve the problem of loca- 
tion of motels along major highways, 
Carmel, New York and Milford, 
Connecticut, both on parkways, have 
adopted provisions to permit con- 
struction of motels along parkways 
without setting up the usual commer- 
cial development zone. The standards 
for motels in the districts are intended 
to encourage good design with low 
density and deep setbacks that will 
be compatible with neighboring resi- 
dential areas. 


New ASPO Sale Book 

Urban Planning and Municipal 
Public Policy by Donald H. Webster, 
a new Harper & Brothers publication, 
is available to ASPO members at a 
discount through the Society. The 
price to members is $7, a saving of 
$1 over the retail price of $8. Copies 
may be ordered from ASPO by pur- 
chase order or accompanied by a 
check. 

The book, reviewed below, is one 
of 20 now available to ASPO mem- 
bers at discounts. 





Urban Planning and Municipal 
Public Policy. Donald H. Webster. 
Harper & Brothers. Available from 
ASPO, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1958. 572 pp. $7 to members; 
$8 to others. 

This is a pretty good book. It cov- 
ers a lot of ground and gets in a 
lot of details about planning. The 
approach is to deal with the legal. 
political, and governmental aspects of 
planning. For description of the 
technical problems of planning, the 
book leans heavily on Local Plan- 
ning Administration. 

The book is divided into four 
major parts: governmental frame- 
work, subject matter of planning. 
plan implementation, and “the future 
of planning.” The weakest and short- 
est section is the last. 

The book is too elementary for the 
experienced professional planner, but 
it certainly will be valuable to the 
public administrator who wants to 
get a real knowledge of planning 
methodology, or to the growing num- 
ber of technicians coming into plan- 
ning without formal planning train- 
ing, or to the serious plan commission 
member (it is much more advanced 
than Mr. Planning Commissioner). 
It also should make a good textbook 
for survey courses in planning given 
to architects, geographers, civil engi- 
neers, and students in related profes- 
sional fields. 

The book does have some weak- 
nesses. Although the author, accord- 
ing to the jacket, is “Chairman, 
Graduate Curriculum in Urban Plan- 
ning, University of Washington,” he 
is not a planner, but a lawyer and 
political scientist. Because of his 
background, he has not imbued his 
subject with the sense of creativity 
or of enthusiasm that is found in 
other writings on planning. He has 
relied on published material to assem- 
ble his discussions, but he has over- 
looked a large part of the more recent 


Registration of Planners 


A bill that would require registra- 
tion of professional planners in New 
Jersey has been introduced in the 
state legislature. It is believed to be 
the first such bill considered by a 
state legislative body. 

Under terms of the bill, as it was 
introduced in Jate February, it would 
establish “a measurement of qualifi- 
cations for any person setting him- 
self forth as a professional planner” 
and provide for registration of the 
title of professional planner. 

A state board of professional plan- 
ners would examine candidates. To 
qualify for registration, a candidate 
would have to have a graduate degree 
in planning from an accredited col- 
lege or university and a minimum of 
three years full-time planning experi- 
ence; or an undergraduate degree 
with a minimum of 21 hours in plan- 
ning subjects and four years of full- 
time planning experience; or a de- 
gree in a closely related field, such as 
architecture, public administration, 
or a number of others, with a min- 
imum of 18 credit hours in planning 
subjects and five years full-time plan- 
ning experience. 

Candidates would also be required 
to pass a written examination in 
planning subjects. 

A “grandfather” clause permits 
any person over 21 to receive a cer- 
tificate of registration who submits 
evidence that for at least five years 
before the act is passed he has been 
regularly engaged in planning prac- 
tice. However, if the board thinks 
an applicant’s qualifications are in- 
adequate, it may require him to take 
an examination. 


Capital Budgeting 

Maryland: 1959 Fiscal Year Long- 
Term Capital Improvement Program. 
State Planning Commission, 100 
Equitable Building, Baltimore 2. 
1957. 50 cents. 

Milwaukee: Capital Improvement 
Program—1958-1963. City of Mil- 
waukee, Office of the Comptroller, 
Room 206, City Hall. 1957. 

Providence: 1957-1963 Capital 
Improvement Program. City Plan 
Commission, Suite 103, City Hall. 
1957. 





studies, particularly in zoning, so that 
there is a slight out-of-date feeling 
about the book. This is probably un- 
avoidable in writing on a_ subject 
that is evolving as rapidly as is urban 


planning. (DOH) 
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ASPO Life Memberships 

Certificates of honorary life mem- 
bership in ASPO, awarded to those 
who have been members of the 
Society for 20 years and are 70 or 
more years old, recently were sent 
to nine members. They are: 

TERRELL BaRTLETT, San Antonio, 
consultant to the Texas Planning 
Board from 1934 to 1938; also a con- 
sultant to the San Antonio Planning 
and Research Council. 


FREDERICK Biccer, Pittsburgh, 
planner and architect who has- been 
in the field since 1918; ASPO direc- 
tor from 1940 to 1942; formerly chief 
of the planning staff for the Green- 
belt towns, chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh planning commission, member 
of the National Capital Planning 
Commmission; co-organizer and for 
20 years a member of the Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association. 


Haroip S. BuTTENHEIM, Madison, 
New Jersey, editor emeritus of The 
American City; ASPO president in 
1938-1939, vice-president in 1936- 
1938, director in 1935 and 1939- 
1941; recipient of ASPO’s award for 
outstanding service in 1949; chair- 
man of the Madison zoning board of 
adjustment for many years; former 
director of the Planning Federation 
of America; vice-president, in 1939, 
of the American Planning and Civic 
Association. 


Puitip H. Etwoop, Tucson, land- 
scape architect and regional planner; 
president of ASPO in 1942-1943, 
vice-president in 1941-1942; former 
professor and head of the depart- 
ment of landscape architecture at 
Iowa State College; served on the 
National Resources Planning Board 
and on the Highway Research Board; 
former chairman of the Missouri Val- 
ley Regional Planning Commission. 


Kart B. Louman, Urbana, Illinois, 
retired professor of landscape archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois 
and consultant on planning; author 
of Principles of City Planning and 
Regional Planning; former chairman 
of the regional planning commission 
of Champaign County. 


Georce E. LomMet, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, professor of civil engi- 
neering at Purdue University; long- 
time chairman of the West Lafayette 
planning commission; pioneer and 
ardent supporter of planning in 
Indiana for more than 35 years. 


Gernarot F. Meyne, Chicago, con- 
struction contractor who was a mem- 
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How Do You Score? 


| The Sunday 
supplements these 

| days offer read- 

| 

| 

| 





ers a chance to 
test themselves on 
their character, 
personality, emo- 
tional stability, 
vocabulary, and knowledge of science 
and satellites, to mention only a few 
subjects. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE, not 
to be outdone, is offering subscribers 
a chance to score their planning pro- 
grams through the February Infor- 
mation Report, Check Lists for Plan- 
ning Operations (No. 107). 

The report includes check lists by 
which planning agencies can evalu- 
ate themselves on four facets of their 
operations: public works program- 
ming, subdivision control, public re- 
lations, and zoning. Object of the 
lists is to give agencies a chance to 
compare their work with “good 
practices.” 

One in the monthly series, the re- 
port is available to subscribers at an 
annual rate, which will be given by 
ASPO upon request. 


Joint Planning School 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the University of Pittsburgh have 
announced a cooperative venture to 
provide a joint program for the prep- 
aration of city planners and urban 
development experts. According to a 
joint statement, a program is contem- 
plated that would “pool education 
resources in a unique program in 
which each university provides im- 
portant teaching and research re- 
sources.” 











ber of the executive committee of 
the Chicago Plan Commission and a 
member of the Metropolitan Housing 
Council of Chicago. 


Harotp S. Osporne, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, president of the 
Regional Plan Association of New 
York; president of ASPO in 1940- 
1941, vice-president in 1939-1940, 
director in 1941-1943; former chair- 
man of the Essex County, New Jer- 
sey Council of Municipal Planning 
Boards; chairman of the Montclair 
Town Planning Board. 


J. ALEXANDER WALKER, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, for a number of 
years the executive engineer for the 
Vancouver Town Planning Commis- 
sion, and a pioneer in planning 
activities. 


Public Housing “Firsts” 


Two “firsts” in public housing 
were announced during January. One 
was the completion of the first single- 
family and duplex dwellings on scat- 
tered sites; the other the approval of 
a policy under which existing hous- 
ing would be purchased and used for 
low-rent public housing. 

The public housing on scattered 
sites is in Cedartown, Georgia, where 
20 units have been completed on sev- 
en sites. Some of the buildings con- 
tain only a single-family unit; others 
have as many as four. Commissioner 
Charles E. Slusser of the Public 
Housing Administration said the 
housing on scattered sites is experi- 
mental and will not do away with 
row housing and elevator buildings 
where they are adaptable to local 
conditions. 

Philadelphia will experiment with 
the purchase of existing dwellings 
for use as public housing, under 
amended federal regulations. Under 
the plan, the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority will receive federal author- 
ization to buy on the private market 
a certain number of one-family row 
houses in a specific section of the city 
within a given time. A federal loan 
will firance operations until all the 
houses are bought. The authority 
will then sell bonds for the total cost 
and enter into an annual contribu- 
tions contract with the federal gov- 
ernment to subsidize the housing. 


Yale Fellowships 


Yale University’s Graduate Pro- 
gram in City Planning has two new 
fellowships available for the 1958-59 
academic year. They are each worth 
$1,500, including tuition. 

A fellowship in civic design is open 
to candidates with a bachelor’s degree 
in city planning, architecture, land- 
scape architecture, design, or related 
fields. The holder will take part in 
design studies directed toward im- 
provement of the rural-urban envi- 
ronment. A research fellowship in 
urban regional planning is open to 
candidates with a bachelor’s degree 
in geography, sociology, economics, 
political science, or related fields who 
wish to undertake research in relating 
the spatial structure, physical form, 
and planned development of urban 
regions. 

Applications and inquiries should 
be received before April 15. Forms 
are available from the secretary, 
Graduate Program in City Planning, 
School »f Architecture and Design. 





Douctas M. ARMSTRONG. new 
planning engineer in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was formerly with the 
community planning branch of the 
Ontario department of planning and 
development in Toronto. 


Rosert D. Barsour, formerly 
planning director in El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas. is the administrator for the 
division of community planning of 
the state conservation and develop- 
ment department in Raleigh. North 
Carolina. 


Tuomas C. BLuM., a recent Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin graduate. has been 
named assistant planner in Stockton. 
California. 

Maurice D. CHANDLER, who had 
been on the Mahoning County Plan- 
ning Commission staff in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. has been named planning 
director in Bay City. Michigan. 
CHRISTOPHER Caporis, formerly with 
the Bergen County, New Jersey plan- 
ning board, is the new associate plan- 
ner with the Mahoning County staff. 


Waxiace W. Copurn has been 
named urban renewal planner in Ann 
Arbor. Michigan. He was administra- 
tive assistant to the city administra- 
tor, Grosse Pointe Woods. Michigan. 


JoserH P. Faney has been ap- 
pointed executive director of both the 
housing authority and the redevelop- 
ment agency in Meadville. Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Fahey had been acting 
executive director of*the slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment authority in 
Wheeling. West Virginia. 


ARTHUR H. Fawcett, Jk. and So. 
LEVIN, community planners for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
are participating in the agency’s 
housing intern program to accelerate 
development and advancement of 
newly recruited professional and 
technical personnel. Mr. Fawcett is 
assigned to the Washington office of 
the Urban Renewal Administration; 
Mr. Levin to HHFA’s regional office 
in Philadelphia. 

Harry D. FREEMAN has _ been 
named chief of planning. engineering, 
and development for the Sacramento, 
California redevelopment agency. He 
was chief designer for Harland Bar- 


tholomew and Associates, planning 
consultants. in San Francisco. 


JosePH GOLDFARB has returned to 
the planning field as planning direc- 
tor in Warren, Michigan. 


Marvin GOLDSTEIN and JOSEPH 
AmBROsE, both of whom worked on 
the rezoning study of New York City 
with Voorhees, Walker, Smith & 
Smith. have been appointed assistant 
and associate planner, respectively, 
with the department of planning in 
Westchester County, New York. 


Ropert H. GREEN. former resident 
planner in Lima, Ohio for Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates. plan- 
ning consultants, has accepted a posi- 
tion as city planner with the plan- 
ning, architectural. and engineering 
firm of Caudill. Rowlett and Scott 
in Bryan. Texas. 


Howarp GROSSMAN, a recent grad- 
uate of New York University. has 
been appointed senior planner for 
Montgomery County. Norristown. 
Pennsylvania. Norton Kent. who 
had previously been with the Denver 
Inter-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission and ARTHUR F. LOEBEN, for- 
merly with the University of Pennsyl- 
vanias geography department. have 
also joined the staff as principal 
planners. 


Frank T. LlNouye, formerly with 
the University of Hawaii, has been 
appointed assistant director of terri- 
torial planning for the islands. 


PETER Korwin, formerly with the 
London County Council, has accepted 
the position of resident planner for 
Arch R. Winter. planning consultant 
in Mobile, Alabama. 


LeRoy L. Litt e, assistant direc- 
tor of the Allegheny County Planning 
Commission in Pittsburgh. took over 
new duties as director of the Wichita- 
Sedgwick County Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission in Wichita. 
Kansas on April 1. 


Witutam H. McDaniet is now 
traffic engineer in Lubbock. Texas. 
He had previously had a similar posi- 
tion in Owensboro, Kentucky. 


K. E. McFartanp, who has been 
with the department of public works 
in Midland. Texas, has been named 
planning director there. 

Hoye M. Osporne. research ana- 
lyst in the Austin. Texas planning 
department, has been made chief of 
the advance planning section. 





Mrs. E. F. Leicuton, 83, a life 
member of ASPO and for many years 
a delegate to ASPO conferences, died 
in late December in St. Paul, where 
she had lived for a number of years. 
Mrs. Leighton had been a member of 
the St. Paul planning commission and 
of the Planning and Pioneer Civic 
League of St. Paul. 





J. STANLEY Ort is the new director 
of advance planning for Stanislaus 
County. California. He had _ been 
planning director for Fresno County. 


Joun M. Powanpd has been pro- 
moted to director of planning for St. 
Louis. Mr. Poland, who has been 
assistant planning director, had been 
a senior area planner for the Tennes- 
see State Planning Commission. 


RoBertT SHEPARD. a planner for 
the University of Arkansas, has been 
named senior planner for the Chat- 
tanooga - Hamilton County regional 
planning commission. 


HERMAN SIRLIN has joined the staff 
of Raymond and May Associates, 
planning consultants, of Hartsdale, 
New York, as resident planner. He 
was formerly associate planner with 
the Passaic-Bergen. New Jersey Plan- 
ning Association. 


PEARSON STEWART, formerly direc- 
tor of planning in Warwick, Rhode 
Island, is the associate director and 
coordinator of planning for the Gov- 
ernor’s Research Triangle Committee 
in Raleigh. North Carolina. which is 
working on a “research park” for in- 
dustry (see December 1957 NEWSLET- 
TER. page 99). 


ALAN K. Tuomas, former assistant 
city planner in Akron, has been ap- 
pointed county school and_ recrea- 
tional planner in Denver. 


Harotp T. Toat has been ap- 
pointed director of the city planning 
division of First Research Corpora- 
tion, Miami. He had been head of 
the long-range planning division of 
the Miami planning and zoning 
hoard. 


James Vizzier. senior planner in 
the city planning division of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. will work with 
Malvern, Arkansas on a two-year pro- 
gram aided by federal urban plan- 
ning grant funds. 
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Subdivision: park and school fees 
held illegal. 

Kelber v. City of Upland, District 
Court of Appeal, California, Nov. 27, 
1957, 318 P.2d 561. 

Plaintiff owned about 15 acres of 
land within the city of Upland that 
he proposed to subdivide. As a con- 
dition to the approval of the subdivi- 
sion plat, the city required that he 
pay $30 for each lot in the subdivi- 
sion, the money to go into a park and 
school site fund. Funds derived from 
such fees were to be used solely for 
the purpose of acquiring park and 
school sites in Upland. It was alse 
required that in lieu of construction 
of drainage structures, he pay a fee 
of $99.07 an acre, to go into a subdi- 
vision drainage fund. 

Plaintiff paid $1,440 to the park 
and school site fund and, in addition. 
31.500 for the subdivision drainage 
fund. He brought suit to recover these 
fees. since he is the owner of other 
land in Upland that he intends to 
subdivide, and wanted to restrain the 
city from collecting similar fees 
against this property. 

The city contended that the subdi- 
vision map act does not fully occupy 
the field of subdivision control; that 
the city has the authority to adopt 
and enforce reasonable requirements 
that are not specifically set forth in 
the map act as a condition precedent 
to the approval of a subdivision map; 
and that the city has authority to 
require the payment of fees in lieu of 
a dedication where the payment of 
fees is reasonably related to the char- 
acter of local and neighborhood plan- 
ning. The city argued that the re- 
quirement of such contributions “is 
in line with the modern tendency to 
extend the earlier concept of the 
police power as confined to matters 
of public peace, safety, morals and 
health so as to include the broader 
field of general welfare... .” 


On the other hand, plaintiff con- 
tended that the requirements are in 
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conflict with the subdivision map 
act and impose conditions that are 
invalid. The court said that the 
principal question is whether these 
provisions merely supplement. the 
requirements of the statute in a rea- 
sonable way or whether they materi- 
ally change the requirements neces- 
sary for the approval of a map as 
fixed by the legislature. 

The court was of the opinion that 
the subdivision map act was intended 
to clearly limit, by its definitions, the 
authority of a city to adopt local 
ordinances regulating subdivisions; 
and that it appears that the fee pro- 
visions of the city ordinances that 
provide the basis for the collection of 
the fees “are fund raising methods 
for the purpose of helping to meet 
the future needs of the entire city for 
park and school sites and drainage 
facilities, and that they are not rea- 
sonable requirements for the design 
and improvement of the subdivision 
RE 

Editor’s Note: Suppose the subdi- 
vider had owned 150 acres rather than 
15 acres and had platted 750 lots 
rather than 50 lots. School facilities 
for 1,000 children might be required. 
Can it be said that the general welfare 
specifically related to this subdivision 
is not involved? If authority does 
not now exist for requirements simi- 
lar to those proposed by the ordi- 
nances here under consideration, it is 
this editor’s forecast that the neces- 
sary legislation will be available in 
the near future and that such legis- 
lation will obtain court approval. 


Subdivision: resubdivision of lot 
does not constitute “alteration.” 

Hamilton v. Link-Hellmuth, Inc.. 
Court of Appeals of Ohio, Clark 
County, April 25, 1957, 146 N.E.2d 
615. 

Plaintiffs brought suit to restrain 
the resubdivision of a lot, claiming 
that this resubdivision constituted an 
alteration under the terms of the Ohio 
code, which could be made only with 
the approval of the court of common 
pleas. 

The Ohio code defines subdivision 
as follows: “The division of any 
parcel of land shown as a unit or as 
contiguous units on the last preceding 
tax roll, into two or more parcels, 
sites, or lots, any one of which is less 
than five acres for the purpose, 
whether immediate or future, of 
transfer of ownership, provided, how- 
ever, that the division or partition of 
land into parcels of more than five 


acres not involving any new streets 
or easements of access, and the sale 
or exchange of parcels between ad- 
joining lot owners, where such sale 
or exchange does not create addi- 
tional building sites, shall be 
exempted; or... .” 

Subsequent sections deal with the 
alteration and vacation of a subdivi- 
sion plat. “Upon the application of 
two-thirds of the proprietors of land 
described in a plat of a municipal 
corporation, the court of common 
pleas may alter or vacate the plat of 
any such municipal corporation, 
addition thereto, or parts thereof, 
within the county.” 

The proposed resubdivision plan 
had been submitted to the Spring- 
field city planning board, which ap- 
parently agreed to approve it. The 
planning board was originally made 
a party to the suit, but later was 
dismissed. 

The lower court enjoined the re- 
subdivision. This was reversed by 
the court of appeals, which held that 
the section of the code dealing with 
alteration did not apply. 


Signs advertising motel rates. 

Dade County v. Gould, Supreme 
Court of Florida, Dec. 18, 1957, 99 
So.2d 236. 

The commissioners of Dade County, 
Florida adopted resolutions prohibit- 
ing signs advertising rates for accom- 
modations that are visible from the 
outside of a motel. 

Appellee was hailed before the 
chief enforcement officer of the Dade 
County planning, building, and zon- 
ing department for failure to remove 
signs considered to be in violation of 
the regulations established by the 
county commissioners. The signs were 
inside the motel but apparently could 
be seen through a window. The cir- 
cuit court for Dade County enjoined 
the enforcement of the resolutions 
against plaintiff. 

This was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, which said: “We are not con- 
scious of any effect the signs in ques- 
tion might have had on public health, 
safety or morals. Public welfare 
only seems involved. .. .” The court 
said that the county authorities put 
too much emphasis upon that part of 
the resolution that prohibited signs 
as long as they were “not visible 
from the outside.” While the Su- 
preme Court had previously held that 
signs can be regulated in the interest 
of the public welfare, it was of the 
opinion that the general welfare of 
the public would not be affected by 
the particular signs here in litigation. 
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Recreation Areas—Their Design 
and Equipment. George D. Butler. 
Ronald Press Co.. 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10. Second Edition 1958. 
174 pp.. illus. $6. 

A timely revision of the book that 
has become the “recreation bible.” 
Design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of municipal recreation areas 
of nearly every kind, and details on 
playground apparatus, equipment, 
buildings. and special games areas 
are all covered. Also included are 
the official dimensions and layouts 
for playing courts and fields and a 
new section on artificial ice skating 
rinks. A source book that no plan- 
ning commission should do without. 


Recreation in California — Ten 
Years of Progress, 1947-1957. State 
of California Recreation Commis- 
sion, 722 Capitol Avenue. Sacra- 
mento 14. 1958. 140 pp. 

A review of accomplishments. pro- 
erams, and policies of one of the 
leading state recreation agencies. Of 
particular interest is the part titled 


**A Look Ahead.” 


Recreation Plan. Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. 1956. 36 pp.. maps, tables. $2. 


Land Use and Zoning and Major 
Highways and Subdivision Con- 
trols. Comprehensive Plan Reports 
Nos. 2 and 3. Lake County Planning 
Commission, County Courthouse. 
Painesville, Ohio. Carroll V. Hill 
and Associates. Consultants. 1957. 
41 pp.. 42 pp. $2.50 each. 


Covington, Louisiana Major 
Street Plan and Covington Land 
Use Plan. Planning and Zoning 
Commission. Dan S. Martin and 
Associates, Consultants, 1003 Inter- 
national House Building, New Or- 
leans 12. 1957. 17 pp., maps, and 21 
pp., maps, charts. $1.50 each. 


Thoroughfares Proposal for San 
Mateo County. County Planning 
Commission, Courthouse. Redwood 
City, California. 1957. 32 pp. $2. 


Six-Year Parking Program, 1957- 
1963. Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Muskegon, Michigan. 1957. 24 


pp-. maps. 75 cents. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


A Planned Street Tree Program 
for an Attractive Community. 
Arthur G. Wingerter. Erie County 
Planning Board, 2201 City Hall, Buf- 
falo 2. 1957. 14 pp., illus. 75 cents. 

The problems caused by trees 
clogged sewers, cracked sidewalks 
and curbs. disrupted utilities, and 
high pruning and maintenance costs 
—can be solved by proper choice of 
trees, the author says. He advocates 
a long-range street tree program, and 
discusses the responsibilities of the 
community. the subdivider, and the 
home owner in the program. Trees 
listed as suitable are for Erie County. 


The Trees on Your Street. Des- 
mond Muirhead. Portland General 
Electric Company. 621 S. W. Alder 
Street. Portland, Oregon. 1957. 36 
pp.. illus. $2. 

How to choose street trees, taking 
into consideration street lighting, 
overhead wires, underground pipes. 
sidewalks, roadways. and beauty and 
design. Geared to the Pacific North- 
west: it is useful to others. 


Street Shade Tree Report. Direc- 
tor of Inspections, City Hall, Peoria. 
Illinois. 1957. 19 pp., charts. 

Report of a survey to determine the 
causes of tree deterioration. Chief 
recommendation is that a forestry 
division be set up in Peoria to care 
for the city’s 15.000 trees. 


A Study for an Administrative 
Center. Sacramento County Plan- 
ning Commission, 827 Seventh Street. 
Sacramento 14, California. 1957. 27 


pp.. illus. 


Survey of Macomb County Gov- 
ernment Building Needs. Macomb 
County Planning Commission, 115 
Groesbeck Highway, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. 1957. 33 pp.. tables. $1. 


Planning for Thoroughfares — 
Empire Expressway I. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Room 503 County- 
City Building, Seattle 4. Washington. 
1957. 19 pp.. maps. 


Our Slum and Blighted Areas. 
Department of City Planning, P. O. 
Box 9066, San Antonio 4, Texas. 
1957. 49 pp., illus. 


Looking Over Douglas’ Shoulder. 
City of Douglas, Georgia; also avail- 
able from Demonstration Program 
Branch, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25. D. C. 1957. 
1] pp.. illus. 

A step-by-step account and analysis 
of how Douglas, a city of 8,200 in- 
habitants. met all of the seven re- 
quirements of the workable program, 
prerequisite to getting federal urban 
renewal funds. The report is the 
result of a demonstration grant proj- 
ect to find out exactly how a small 
city—under 25.000—could meet the 
requirements. The report points out 
errors as well as achievements in 
developing the workable program; 
makes suggestions for other small 
cities. 


Housing Survey Procedures—A 
Guide for Small Tennessee Com- 
munities. Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, 517 Commerce Street, 


Nashville 3. 1956. 52 pp. $1. 


The Razing of Buildings—A Man- 
ual on the Procedure for Compel- 
ling Removal or Repair of Unsafe 
Structures. League of Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison 3. 1958. 16 pp. $1. 


Citizen Organization for Com- 
munity Improvement. American 
Council to Improve our Neighbor- 
hoods, Inc., Box 462, Radio City Sta- 
tion, New York 20. 1957. 37 pp. 
charts. 25 cents. 


Township of Chatham — A 
Guide for Its Future Development. 
Scott Bagby and Robert Catlin, Con- 
sultants, 45 Broadway, Denville, New 
Jersey. 1957. 53 pp.. maps. 


Green Brook Plan—A Guide to 
Sound Development. Scott Bagby 
and Robert Catlin, Consultants, 45 
Broadway, Denville, New Jersey. 
1957. 34 pp., tables. 


Hanover Plans Ahead. New 
Hampshire State Planning and De- 
velopment Commission, State House 
Annex, Concord; and Hanover Plan- 
ning Board. Adams, Howard, and 
Greeley, Consultants. 1957. 49 pp. 
illus. 
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